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ABSTRACT 

A summary is presented of the literature on 
motivation relating to achievement in the classroom. Special 
attention is given to how values, ideology, and various cultural 
patterns may serve to enhance motivation to achieve in the classroom. 
In considering what determines motivation and personal investment in 
educational pursuits, the following factors are discussed: (1) 
individual personality; (2) teacher expectations; (3) dimensions of 
academic tasks; (4) sociocultur al expectancies; and (5) family 
background and aspirations. Recent research on motivation and 
achievement provides discussion on the increasing emphasis being 
placed on judgments that the individual makes in relationship to 
perceived situations. Four components that figure prominently in 
motivation are discussed: (1) self-identity; (2) perceived autonomy 
and responsibility; (3) sense of direction; and (4) sense of 
competence . In the f inal section , certain conclusions are identified 
that may be useful in planning policy changes to improve schooling. 
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Abstract 

The purpose of this paper is to present a summary of what we nas£ know about 
the causes of motivation relevant to school achievement. Therewith, various 

£ 

.school practices, policies and conditions are considered in regard to their 
potential motivational effects. Special attention is given to cross- 
cultural comparisons with a view not only to understanding the role of 
culture in determining motivation but with a view also to considering 
practices/policies in other countries that might prove beneficial if em- 
ployed in U.S. schools. It is concluded that there is little or no evi- 
dence that the current generation of students has somehow lost the 
"achievement ethic" or that the public schools are no longer able to moti- 
vate students effectively. However, certain changes in practice and 
policy would conceivably enhance motivation and achievement in schools, 
An increased stress on excellence and greater time devoted to providing 
school-related activities are specifically suggested for further con- 
sideration in this regard. 
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Motivational Factors in School Achievement 

Int roduct ion ^ 

IA Perceived Problem 

It has been said that as a society we are especially concerned, perhaps 
obsessed, with achievement. This may or may not be generally or typically 
true, but it is apparently true at the moment. Issues of achievement are 
very much in the limelight with the public media repeatedly reminding us 
that America may no longer be "number one" in industrial productivity and 
may soon lose its leadership role in science and technology. Simultaneous 
to such worries about industrial, scientific and technological achievement, 
there exists this fear that achievement in the schools or lack thereof may 
be a major component in the overall picture of decline. The role of the 
schools in contributing to the currently perceived crisis in achievement 
is at best unclear. What is clear, however, is increasing evidence that 
the public school is not all that we want it to be. Particularly dis- 
turbing is the possibility that achievement in the secondary schools is 
not on a par with other highly industrialized societies, such as Japan, 
and that the situation may be getting worse. 

At the outset, it should be emphasized that the evidence does not 
readily allow for simple conclusions about the achievement of U.S. school 
children. The trends in SAT scores over the last several years are 
.well-known, although not well understood (cf., Wirtz, 1977). Recently, 
Maehr (in press a) has reviewed the trends in achievement with ^specific 
reference to science. TVo findings stand out in this review: (1) deter- 
ioration in the achievement patterns of college-bound students is not 
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self-evident; (2) there does, however, seem to be a definite deteriora- 
tion in scientific literacy among the school population as a whtfte. The 
former is a finding which perhaps provides some small degree of Ttorafort. 
The importance of the latter finding, however, should not go unrecognized. 
In an advanced technological society it is not only important to create a 
scientific elite, it is also necessary to create a scientifically oriented 
citizenry. Like sports, science needs its fans. More than this. In- 
creasingly, a work force is needed that is scientifically — at least 
technologically — oriented. The possibility that science education in the 
U.S. is not producing all that it might, is especially disturbing, par- 
ticularly when a major industrial competitor such as Japan seems to be 
doing much better. In any case, whether or not educational achievement 
and productivity 'n the U.S. have in fact declined, there is reason to be- 
lieve that the schools could be improved. 

Such concerns about improving achievement quite naturally prompt 
questions about motivation. Certainly, various informal observations of 
Japanese and American work patterns in school (Easley, Note 1), and on the 
job (cf., Cole, 1979; Ouchi, 1981) tend to stress motivation as the major 
cause, suggesting even that the "work ethic" has been lost in our society. 
Recent work on educational productivity underlines the role of motivation. 
Estimates of the importance of motivational variables in education vary. 
The most sustained attention to the topic has perhaps been given by Walberg 
And his colleagues (cf. e.g., Walberg, Note 2). Generally, their findings 
indicate that motivation accounts for between 11 and 20 percentjbf the 
variance of classroom achievement. In one particular study (Uguroglu & 
Walberg, 1979), a meta analysis of 40 studies yielded results which 
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indicated that, whereas the correlation between motivation and academic 
achievement was .07 in the first grade, it rises to .44 by the «id of the 
12th grade. At first thought, it may seem that motivation in fict is 
Only a minor explanatory variable, but when it is considered in the light 
of other factors it is by no means insignificant. Thus, the greater share 
of the variance is attributable to factors over which the school has little 
or no control, such as social background of the students. Thus, even though 
apparently small, the amount of variance explained by motivation represents 
a possibility for action. Moreover, the variance may not, in fact, be as^ 
small as Walberg f s estimates suggest. The definition of motivation was a 
very narrow one and the procedures for assessing it likewise limited. 
Thus, as Walberg and his colleagues (cf., for example, Kremer & Walberg, 

1981) themselves point out, motivation can hardly be ignored in the analy- 
sis of educational productivity. It certainly is not the only factor but 

it is a critical factor with which to reckon. And reckon we shall in 

this paper. 

Purpose/Plan 

The purpose of this paper is to summarize the literature on motivation 
relating to achievement in the classroom. In this review, special atten- 
tion will also be given to how values, ideology and various cultural 
patterns may impinge or classroom performance. In this regard, special 
attention will be given to what cultural patterns may serve to enhance 
.motivation to achieve in classroom contexts. The overriding question 
throughout will be: What can be done to enhance school achievement? The 
review of the literature culminates in an examination of specific action 
possibil it ies. 
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Motivation and Achievement Defined 



Introduction 



Sel f-evidentiy , motivation and achievement are important issues in 



ilny discussion of the role and work of American schools today. Of course, 
this is easy enough to assert; it is somewhat more difficult to define how 
motivational factors may b; critical to achievement in the schools. To 
proceed to this end, it is necessary first to specify what is meant by 
motivation and achievement. Tedious and tortuous as that may seem, a 
casuM reading of popular as well as technical literature, would indicate 
that these concepts are not universally understood in the same way. 
Motivation Defined 



Waile folklore would have it that motivation has something to do with 
inner states of the person — needs, drives, psychic energies, unconscious 
wishes, etc. — that folklore has also confused the issues. As a result, 
discussions about motivation can be, often unwittingly, discussions about 
widely disparate problems. For this reason, it is important at the outset 
to consider more precisely the behavioral patterns which make teachers, 
researchers, principals, and parents think that motivation is involved 
in any given instance. 

Whenever persons talk about motivation, they seem to refer to ^ wide 
variety of activities. For the most part, however, motivational talk 
relates to five identifiable behavioral patterns. The study of motivation 
begins with observations of the existence and variations in these patterns; 
the goal of motivation research is to understand, predict and pfrhnps 
control such variation and existence. 




1) Direction . The apparent choice among a set of action possibili- 
ties is a first indicator of motivation. When an individual attends to 
one thing and not another, it is then that we are likely £o infer that 
he is motivated in one, but not another way. The choices that individuals 
make between behavioral alternatives suggest motivational inferences. 
When a student elects to take an after-school computer course rather than 
try out for the basketball team ... it is at this point that we make 
motivational inferences. Similarly, as one child works busily at her 
desk while another "socializes," we are likely to use the term motivation. 
In the case of school, work, or play it is the apparent choice among pos- 
sibilities tha" prompts us to infer motivation. 

2) Persistence . Persistence is the second behavioral pattern 
that forms the basis for motivation inferences. When an individual 
concentrates attention on the same task or pvent, for varying periods 
of time, it is then that observers are likel *"0 infer varying degrees 
of motivation. When students work at a task for extended period 
without being distracted, it is inferred that they are "highly moti- 
vated." Long hours spent in the laboratory are taken as an index of 

a scientist's motivation. And one can multiply such examples across 
almost any area of human activity* 

3) Continuing Motivation . A behavioral pattern that is strikingly 
suggestive of powerful motivational forces is the return to a pre- 
viously encountered task or task area "on one's own** without apparent 
external constraint to do so. It is the child who proceeds to use a 
free moment to do additional problems, or check out an extra book to 
find out a bit more about insects, or try out a physics experiment in 
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his father's workshop — who is thought to be "really motivated." Maehr 
(1976; cf., Fyans, Kremer, Salili & Maehr, 1981; Maehr & Seal i igs, 
1972; Salili, Maehr, Sorensen, & Fyans, 1976; Sorensen & Mfcehr, 1976) 
has referred to this pattern as "continuing motivation" and explicated 
its nature and origins in a preliminary way, relating it particularly 
to work on intrinsic motivation (Deci, 1975). In passing, it may be 
noted that, while from the standpoint of motivation theory this may 
be viewed as "just another index of motivation," continuing motivation 
takes on special significance for teachers, particularly in the early 
grades. As discussed by Maehr (1976) elsewhere, continuing motivation 
is a crucial educational outcome for many educators, the thing they 
are really trying to produce* While continuing root ivation may be 
viewed as similar to persistence, it has its own distinguishing 
, characteristics. Whereas persistence is characterized by uninter- 
rupted attention to the cask, continuing motivation involves a 
"spontaneous" return to a previously encountered task or task area. 

It is worth noting that continuing motivation, persistence, and 
apparent choice may be viewed as instances in which the same direc- 
tion in behavior is retained. In other words, the person repeatedly 
chooses the same (or closely similar) behavioral alternatives while 
simultaneously rejecting other alternatives. In an important sense, 
then, these three behavioral patterns are really all separate examples 
of a choice that is made or a behavioral direction that it*, taken. 

4) Act ivlty . Activity level is a fourth behavioral fcndex of 
motivation. Some persons seem to be more active than others; they do 
more things; they seem to have more energy. While^ this basic observa- 
tion has merit, several qualifying factors should be noted. In some 
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ways, activity level is a more complex and less reliable indicator 
than choice, persistence and continuing motivation. More 00 than 
in the case of the three previous patterns, physiological factors 
are likely to be implicated, thus complicating matters considerably. 
Of greater importance is the fact that in most classroom situations, 
the assumed differences in motivation are typically not attributable 
to activity, but to direction (cf., Maehr, 1974b). But, whether or 
not activity level is a predominant indicator of motivation in the 
majority of classrooms, it is most certainly a pattern to be taken 
into account in the wider scheme of things. 

5) Performance . The final example of a behavioral pattern 
which characteristically prompts motivational inferences is varia- 
tion in performance. If variation in performance cannot be readily 
explained in terms of variation in competence, skills, or physio- 
logical factors, then a motivational inference is frequently made. 
Teachers can readily cite instances where good students fail as well 
as cases where bad students show sudden improvement. Sometimes, 
these slumps and jumps can be related to the acquisition of a neces- 
sary skill. Sometimes, physiological factors, such as illness are 
involved. When such explanations are, lor one reason or another, 
found wanting, a motivational explanation is likely to be invoked. 

It should be stressed that performance level is in no sense a 
pure measure of motivation. Performance level is a product of a 
variety of factors, including a combination of the motivational 
patterns already reviewed. That is, choice, persistence, contin- 
uing motivation, and activity level are all likely to be reflected 
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in performance level. One might even argue that it is at best a very 
crude measure of motivation. Yet, it is a behavioral patten that is 
typically taken seriously in the discussion of motivation^perhaps 
because performance level is often the "bottom line" in a rationale 
for studying motivation. In any event, because variation in level 
of performance often leads to motivational inferences, this particular 
pattern of behavior finds a rightful place in the present taxonomy. 
These clearly overlapping behavioral patterns may or may not be all- 
inclusive. Most certainly, they need further elaboration as specific in- 
stances and issues arise. They need specification as measurement and 
research procedures are constructed. Moreover, it may be fairly argued 
that they do not in each instance represent "pure observations" but rather 
judgments about behavior. But for the moment, they suffice to suggest what 
it is that we are talking about when we say that a person is or is not moti- 
vated. When, for example, the teacher asks how she can motivate students, 
she is probably asking how she can direct students to do one thing (e.g., 
reading) and avoid ot^er things (e.g., socializing, fighting, or day- 
dreaming). Further, she is concerned with some degree of persistence at 
those activities and, most especially, hopes that they occur, not only 
Vhen she demands it, but in free moments at school, in the home, or else- 
where. Moreover, she expects — and rightly so — that persistence and con- 
tinuing motivation to attend to the "right" activities will eventuate in 
increased levels of performance. In other words, it can readily be argued 
that the previously defined behavioral patterns are, in fact, wjiat most 
people are talking about when they talk about motivation. Questions about 
the motivation of students must somehow relate to such patterns. It is 
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these behavioral patterns that are the basic data which prompt mot iva- 
tional concerns and provoke motivational explanations, * 
Motivation as Personal Investment \ 

While there is obvious value in stressing the primary data base for 
motivational inferences, there is also value in considering whether there 
might be certain unifying principles which underlie these somewhat dis- 
parate behavioral patterns. What type of conceptual scheme might bind 
these patterns together? In this regard, the metaphor of "personal in- 
vestment 0 may prove helpful. Kelly (1982) and others (cf., Kuhlen, 1964) 
have used this term in discussing a wide array of activities that indi- 
viduals pursue, the'weight they place on these, and the general direction 
of their lives* The metaphor implicit in the term "personal investment" 
possibly does capture the underlying meaning of the somewhat disparate 
patterns associated here with "motivation." That is, when behavioral 
direction, persistence, performance, continuing motivation and variation 
in activity level are observed, one might suggest that a person is in 
effect investing his/her personal resources in a certain way. Personal 
resources, in this case, refer largely to time, talent, and energy. 

Note that the image here is primarily one of distributing resources. 
The stress is not on the availability of the resource. The stress is on 
motivational differences rather than deprivation (cf., Maehr, 1974b, 1978; 
Maehr & Nichoiis, i960). Without denying the possibility that differential 
.levels of motivation may characterize different persons, the etuphasis is on 
the direction of behavior, on the choices and preferences exhibited. It 
has been argued that the assumption of motivational differences rather 
than deprivation is desirable in the study of motivation in persons of 
varying social and cultural background (cf., Maehr 1974b, 1978; Maehr & 
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Nicholls, 1980) • It may also be argued (cf., Maehr & Kleiber, 1981) that 
this must be the initial assumption in making cross-age comparisons, but 
clearly one cannot rule out the existence of differential levels of moti- 
vation. Just as individuals may distribute their resources differently, 
so they may also have more or less to distribute. Personal investment 
is a felicitous term for expressing the dual possibilities that persons 
may exhibit both qualitative and quantitative differences in motivation. 

Parenthetically, it might be suggested that it is generally wise to 
avoid assuming too quickly that a child is simply lacking in motivation 
and consider rather that the classroom situation simply is not eliciting 
his/her effort. It is simply too easy and too self-defeating and in most 
instances downright wrong to attribute a child's classroom behavior to a 
lack of motivation, to something that is wrong about him or her. Too of te 
such judgments are reserved for children from backgrounds not well under- 
stood by the educational establishment and applied in a stereotypical 
fashion (cf., Maehr, 1978). But one cannot rule out the possibility that 
individuals do vary not only in how, when and where they are motivated 
but also in their overall level of motivation. 
The Motivational Cycle 

The definition of motivation in terms of behavioral patterns and 
personal investment should go a long way in specifying motivation . It 
may also be helpful to define the role of motivation in relationship to 
other processes and events. One way of doing this is to describe a typica 
motivational cycle in a particular behavioral setting. Figurg 1 outlines 
the motivational cycle as it might exist in a classroom setting. 



Insert Figure 1 about here 
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There are several facets of this cycle that deserve special comment. 

First, motivation as evidenced by choice, persistence and activity level 
}is viewed as a primary antecendent of performance level. However, it in 
;turn is affected by the performance that eventuates, particularly by how 

it is appraised. 

Second, motivation does not typically influence performance in a 
direct and simple manner. Invariably, other factors are involved. Pri- 
mary among these is the skill of the person performing. But other factors 
are equally, and sometimes more, important: Notably, the organization of 
the task. Then, there are also interpersonal factors: Whether, for 
example, a peer provides a distraction. The point, simply put, is that 
one can imagine effective and ineffective effort. If the task to be 
accomplished is poorly defined, badly organized or if the necessary 
tools are not effeciently available, then sincere effort may be mis- 
directed or misused. One can be motivated but still "spin one's wheels." 

A third feature of the cycle is that the performance characteristically 
eventuates in outcomes. These may be readily evident to the student without 
any input from a teacher, as in many individualized instructional programs. 
But in many cases, perhaps in most cases, there is typically a performance 
appraisal process involved in which significant others (teachers, parents, 
peers, et al . ) play an evaluative role. It is the outcome as socially 
defined and as perceived by the student that feeds back into the motiva- 
- tional cycle (cf., Frieze, 1980; Freize, Shorao, & Francis, 1979). 
The Payot'fs of Personal Investment / 

The terms motivation and personal investment place no value judgment 
on how a person uses her time, talent and energy. Fine and well — for 
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some purposes. Educators, however, can hardly consider motivation and 
personal investment without focusing on payoff. What comes frogt-a certain 
distribution of one's personal resources? Is it good or bad? If one or 
-the other , is it equally so from different perspectives, from the person's 
own as well as society's perspective? Obviously, this is in many ways the 
heart of the issue as far as school achievement is concerned. The question 
is not whether or not the student is motivated but whether the student is 
motivated in a way that is assumed to be desirable. There are many des- 
iderata that possibly stem from an investment in the educational process. 
Somewhat parallel to distinctions made by Kohlberg and Mayer (1972), 
several types of payoffs will be briefly described. 

Achievement . Achievement is a first payoff from personal investment 
that might come to mind. But having said that it is necessary to amplify 
a bit what is meant by this ubiquitous and elusive concept. When educators 
worry publicly about decreasing SAT scores they seem to mean one kind of 
thing: school achievement. When the captains of industry worry about 
achievement, they seem to mean something else: economic productivity. 
Historians too have a stake in all this as they wonder about why societies 
wax and wane. And, the "International Community" continually confronts 
the dilemma of governments, officials and laborers that resist progress, 
preferring the old ways to the new and, in all, apparently lacking a 
.capacity to make the most of their opportunities. 

Clearly, achievement means a lot of different things. Moreover, one 
should not really define achievement in such a way that such a^wide array 
of meanings is ignored. Especially, if one's primary focus is on education, 
one can hardly ignore achievement in all of these different senses and, 
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ideally, achievement should be defined in such a way that it relates to 
the critical element of each of these facets of life* But not^nly should 
}it be defined in such a way that it includes a broad array of activity 
-areas, it also should be defined in such a way that it allows for a 
systematic analysis— in the present context that also means an analysis 
in terms of social and psychological sources. 

To define achievement so as to embrace such a variety of behavior is 
a tall order* Fortunately enough, there are some precedents to advise us 
(cf., McClelland, 1961; Maehr, 1974a, 1974b). Any definition is likely 
to appear somewhat arbitrary, at least at the outset. Thus, it is with our 
definition. Having relieved ourselves of such disclaimers, we may then 
proceed along a bold course and suggest what achievement is, at least for 
the purposes of beginning our discussion. 

In the first place, achievement involves performance of some kind'; 
something that is done and is, therefore, observable and measureable. But 
not everything done should be termed achievement. The term should be 
reserved for those instances where some kind of standard of excellence is 
applicable. Generally, the standards are socially derived or related. 
Achievement is usually thought of in terms of SUCCESSES and FAILURES in 
accomplishing things that a given society deems valuable. School achieve- 
ment is a case in point, as is achievement in a career. Third, achievement 
is something done by a person . There are at least two implications of this 
f assertion. In the first place, note should be taken of the fa£t that 
achievement may be viewed as something that is characteristic f>f societies, 
groups and institutions, as well as persons. In this paper, however, the 
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primary interest will be on individual achievement. Secondly, the indi- 
vidual must be an actor in any event for it to be considered ag^achieve- 



outcome must be considered a characteristic of significance. Behavior 
entered into without any question of outcome is hardly behavior r which 
merits the label achievement. The probability of both success and failure 
may indeed vary but there must be the perceived possibility of both success 
and failure for a situation to be termed an achievement situation. Achieve- 
ment implies confronting challenges to one's competence. 

In sum, achievement involves a personal accomplishment, something 
that is attributed to one's ability and effort. It is also something that 
is valued not only by the person or which only serves his/her own ideo- 
syncratic needs, it has social significance. can imagine one investing 

oneself totally in watching "soaps" or in computer games without achieving 
things. Indeed, one can surmise that much of human capital is invested in 
ways that really yield little in the way of accomplishment as this has just 
been defined. This does not in itself necessarily mean that it is good or 
bad. Yet, it is fair to say that any society can or will only tolerate so 
much nonproductive investment. Each society, for survival's sake, demands 
that human resources yield a certain level of what is here termed 
achievement. 

Personal growth . Personal growth is a second outcome of personal 
investment that can be considered. The question here is whether investing 
oneself in a given endeavor leads to ai enhancement of one's ability, skill, 
or competence. Children, adults and older persons do not necessarily 
choose tasks which enhance their competence. Individuals are more or less 
likely to invest themselves in activities and tasks which enhance their 



: ,ment; the focus is on individual initiative . Finally, uncertainty in 
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ability and certain stituations may encourage or discourage sucl} investment. 
Three attorneys may use whatever free time they have quite differently. One 
iay enroll in an M.B.A, program hoping not only to upgrade his Skills but 
Blso to move his career along. Another may choose to enroll in a course 
in ceramics, just because he finds fulfillment in doing things with his 
hands. Still another takes every chance to sail, simply because this 
allows him to test the limits of his intellectual and physical abilities. 
Enhancement of one's ability may be involved in each case but clearly in 
the first case the goal is achievement while in the latter two it is 
personal growth. In still another case, one could imagine an attorney 
spending his free time fishing with little evident payoff or interest in 
enhancing skills or abilities. Certainly, all these activities can have 
their place but just as certainly they may have different effects on the 
course of a persons life. They may pay off quite differently. 

Life satisfaction . Finally, there is the issue of life satisfac- 
tion and general mental well being. One can think of a number of ques- 
tions to pursue here, but it may suffice to cite merely an example or 
two. 

First, there is the simple issue of whether personal investment- 
patterns seem to be associated with different levels of satisfac- 
tion. Personal investment patterns that lead to personal growth may 
seem desirable. Personal investment patterns that eventuate in 
-achievement may be highly valued by our society—but what makes.- a 
person happy? Of course, that question cannot be fully and satis- 
factorily answered here or elsewhere* It is clear, however, that 
a discussion of motivation and personal investment must consider 
the affective payoffs. Hiere is an acquaintance of mine who, whenf 
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told of the outstanding achievements of someone almost invariably remarks — 
"but is he/she happy?" Such comments can sometimes be passed q£f as mere 
^'sour grapes." Yet, underlying such comments are important conferns. Does 
"investing oneself in such a way as to excel in an area carry with it a 
certain price in terms of life satisfaction. A recent study of highly 
talented and gifted performers indicates that it may. Bloom and his col- 
leagues (Bloom, 1982a; 1982b) have been studying "wo r Id-class" pe rformers 
in music (pianists), art (sculptors), sports (tennis, swimming) and science 
(mathematicians, neuroscientists) . While there are many facets to the study 
which are intriguing, there is one that fits in with the present issue: some 
price in family solidarity and satisfaction was paid by these individuals, 
but in no sense did it seem that this extreme investment in achievement 
characteristically eventuated in deep regret, severe dissatisfaction or 
serious neurotic symptoms. But this study does not, of course, settle the 
issue absolutely. It only serves to illustrate the relevance of the 
question. Of course, there is considerable debate within educational 
circles related to the importance of satisfaction as an outcome of 
schooling. The so-called "affective education" movement places high 
priority on such a payoff, sometimes viewing it as virtually the sine 
qua non . 

In sum, achievement, personal growth and life satisfaction are pos- 
sible payoffs that emerge when a particular course is taken. One can 
imagine other payoffs and one can also imagine that in most cases people 
experience all three and a few others as well. The thing that should be 
considered is that there is purpose in analyzing the course which a pattern 
of investment may take so far as fulfilling certain valued ends may be 
concerned. 
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What De rrn nlnes Motiv^Mon and Personal Investment? 

" > v 

As necessary as it was to set forth the basic issues, it m|y also have 

^een tedious. At least, it is high time to get to the question^ What causes 

-~indiv*du&' s to invest themselves in certain ways? What factors influence 

motivation? What do we know about motivation and school performance? 

Research on such questions can be categorized and summarized under three 

overlapping categories, as outlined in Table 1. 

Insert Table 1 about here 



Persona] ity as Cause 

A common assumption about motivation, particularly motivation which 
leads to achievement, is that some have it and some don't. In other words, 
it is thought that some have a built in personality trait (or traits) that 
likely lead them to accomplishing things. Perhaps no one has explored this 
possibility more thoroughly and extensively than David McClelland, his col- 
leagues, and students. In a series of studies, beginning in the 1940 f s, 
McClelland (cf., McClelland, 1961, 1971, 1978; McClelland & Winter, 1969) 
mapped out the basic territory for the study of motivation and achievement. 
While asking most of the basic questions that had to be asked on the topic, 
this program tended to emphasize particularly the role of enduring per- 
sonality patterns in determining motivation in achievement situations. 

Perhaps the most dramatic accomplishment of McClelland has been to 
consider how personality affects culture or society. The logic^of his 
bold hypothesis is simple enough. Within each society, certain early 
learning experiences are, willy nilly, established for the child. This 
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early learning may be more or less effective in fostering achievement 
motivation. To the degree that it is effective, it will creat<£a pool 
of potential leaders who happen to be achievement motivated. /resuming 
-that there is nothing to prevent the society from drawing its leadership 
from this pool, an achievement motivated leadership should come to 
dominate the society's affairs. The ultimate result is that the society 
as a whole should act like an achievement motivated person, and within 
its capacity to do so, achieve. While one might, in theory, define 
societal achievement rather broadly, McClelland focused especially on 
economic achievement, a type of achievement which may be relatively easy 
to measure in comparing differing societies. Now, several points should 
be kept clearly in mind here. The childrearing practices which are pre- 
dominant within a society are a variable . That is, not only will socie- 
ties differ from each other in how children are raised, they will, over 
time, exhibit striking variations in their own practices. Thus, war, 
population changes and ideological shifts, such as occurred with the 
Reformation (cf., Weber, 1930), may effect major changes in childrearing 
practices. One may also guess that McClelland would now add that "great 
society 1 ' intervention programs could be similarly influential. It is 
such changes in childrearing practices that should play a major role in 
later variation in societal achievement. 

Amazingly enough, across a wide variety of cultures and against 
-seemingly insurmountable odds, McClelland did, in fact, find evidence that 
the existence of achievement-oriented childrearing practices at some point 
in time were likely to eventuate — 25 years later — in an "achieving society* 
Basically, this evidence consisted of correlations between the economic 
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achievement of a society (adjusted for potential in terras of natural re- 
sources) and an index of the learning environment that would h^e been 
^'experienced by the then adults of the society when they were children, 
Senile these correlations are not high and there are anomalies in the Jata, 
it does seem that McClel land's bold hypothesis is more than mere specula- 
tion. A society does insure its future as it rears its children. That 
has been said before, but McClelland may be the first ''to put that truism 
to such extensive, empirical test. 

While McClel land's work has opened up many of the questions asso- 
ciated with the understanding of motivation and achievement, it did not 
solve all the problems nor does it provide the prevailing guide for 
research today. Ample criticism of this work is to be found elsewhere 
(cf., Maehr, 1974b, 1978; Maehr & Nicholls, 1980). Aside from the 
criticism, an important residue remains from these initial efforts 
which still has relevance in current work on motivation and achieve- 
ment. More or less directly, McClelland^ research emphasized that 
early learning experiences may play a continuing and pervasive role 
in determining how individuals respond to achievement situations. 
Putting it bluntly, this research underscores the possibility that 
certain individuals, and perhaps certain groups acquire a "motivational 
talent" which they exercise rather generally, even as circumstances 
change rather drastically. Whereas the German sociologist Max Weber 
' (1930) stressed that the "protestant ethic" may explain the rise of 
capitalism and its effectiveness in Northern European countries, 
McClelland substitutes a psychological process called achievement 
motivation. More generally, McClelland and his co-workers provided 
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a preliminary scientific basis for the commonly held belief that motiva- 
tion, particularly achievement motivation, is a function of a -general 
personality trait. Certain persons simply have _it and exhibit-jLt across 
a wide variety of situations and circumstances. Possibly, certain 
societies have it_ also. 

Contemporary work on motivation and achievement is less inclined than 
was McClelland and his co-workers to think of a general motive-trait asso- 
ciated with achievement. Rather, the emphasis is on a number of thoughts, 
feelings, beliefs and meanings that the individual may hold and on how 
holding these eventuates in achievement. Thus, it is interesting that one 
of the strongest predictors of achievement behavior uncovered in the so- 
called Coleman report (Coleman & Associates, 1966) was perceived locus of 
control (cf. also, deCharras, 1968; Dweck, 1975; Dweck & Goetz , 1978; Dweck 
& Reppuci, 1973; Stipek & Weisz, 1981). As individuals felt they had a 
greater control over their immediate situation, they were more likely to 
behave effectively in that situation. During the last ten years or so, 
this simple proposition has been extensively elaborated under the influence 
of what is called "attribution theory" (cf,, e.g., Weiner, 1979)- In par- 
ticular, research on motivation in educational settings has tended to 
fixate on how individuals assign causes for their behavior and how this 
in turn affects what they do. 

While this stress on attributions has been more open to considering 
how the immediate situation determines motivation, consideration is also 
given to the proposition emphasized by McClelland and his colleagues: 
experience imbeds itself in enduring behavioral predispositions. Early 
experiences in and out of school influence how children feel about their 
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abilities, and about the relevance and value of various activities. Such 
feelings are found to be critical antecedents of school achievement. 
^Focusing first on thoughts that children have about the causal Origins 
-of school achievement, it seems reasonably clear that persons who believe 
it* their ability are likely to seek out and perform on tasks that serve 
to challenge, and enhance further, their ability (cf. e.g., Fyans & Maehr, 
1979; Maehr & Willig, 1982). The diabolic side of this, of course, is 
that negative judgments about one's ability to succeed eventuate in 
patterns of behavior chat actually work toward fulfilling that possi- 
bility in fact. In sum, an enduring belief about one's ability serves 
as a self-fulfilling prophecy. Moreover, as the study by Fyans and 
Maehr (1979) reveals, these judgments about ability are already well 
established in the 4th grade. 

While more recent research has tended to focus especially on these 
subjective judgments about one f s ability, it is clear that the value of 
the task to the person is likewise important. Early on, McClelland and 
his colleagues (McClelland, 1961) stressed the value component in achieve- 
ment, particularly in considering the patterns of individuals from dif- 
ferent societies and sociocul tural groups. This point has more recently 
been stressed by Triandis (see e.g., Triandis, 1972; Triandis & Associates, 
1973), Fyans et al. (in press), Parsons and Goff (1980), and Maehr (in 
press-b), but has not been as thoroughly researched as one might expect. 
Perhaps because it seems so self-evident that one does what one values, 
few have analyzed the concept of valuing as a psychological pr|cess and 
fewer still have put much effort into relating it to differential achieve- 
ment patterns. The importance of values, however, is pointed up in the 
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findings of a recent study (Willig, harnisch, Hill, & Maehr, in press). 
In this study, it was found that the achievement of black students was not 
* as easily attributable to their ability perceptions as it was » the value 
they placed on school tasks. 

In reviewing the research on personality and motivation, there are 
several basic conclusions that can be reached. First, it is difficult to 
ignore a continuing effect of previous experiences on the way one approaches 
achievement situations. In particular, one's beliefs about oneself as ade- 
quate co perform certain tasks is critical. So are various acquired beliefs 
about what is valuable. These basic motivational orientations are often 
formed outside the school setting and not always readily amenable to change 
by the teacher. In special cases, intervention programs have proven success- 
ful (cf. e.g., deCharras, 1976; Maehr & Lysy , 1978; McClelland & Winter, 1969). 
They are also expensive. It is important for teachers to realize that they 
doubtless can affect these patterns to some degree, sometimes unwittingly, 
negatively as well as positively. However, if enduring personality traits 
were the sol* determinant of motivation in the classroom, teachers might, 
quite rightly, despair of making a positive contribution. In most instances, 
what can he/she do about the previous experiences the child may have had? 
What can he/she do about the world outside the classroom? Fortunately, 
personal it?y is not the sole cause of classroom behavior. The nature of the 
classroom situation is important and we turn to that category of causes next. 

- The Classroom Situation 

Under the first category of causes, personality, emphasis is placed 
on the experiential background of persons, what they bring to any given 
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achieving situation as the result of where they have been, psychologically. 
Growing up in one particular sociocul tural setting tends to h<£e different 
effects than growing up in another. As a result, one might exffect that 
individuals froc different sociocul tural backgrounds differ in the more or 
less enduring achieving orientations they bring to the situation. Since 
each person brings a slightly different package of meanings to the situa- 
tion as the result of previous experiences, one can also expect individual 
differences in these enduring motivational patterns. These two general 
expectations are confirmed in the available evidence. However, it is also 
clear that past experience alone does not determine present motivation 
patterns. The present situation counts! Precisely because it does, ex- 
tensive research has been devoted to determining the characteristics of 
situations that affect motivation. 

The expectancy dimension . In each social situation there exists a 
set of expectations for the individual. By no means are these expecta- 
tions divorced from earlier social and cultural experiences of the person 
involved but the point is that it is the expectations that exist for or 
in that situation which are of immediate Importance. 

In a classroom, as In any social group, social organization occurs 
quickly. Norms and roles emerge and status levels are assigned. This 
social organization occurs somewhat apart from the planned curriculum. 
It Is often peer Initiated and peer controlled. The relevant point to be 
made In this regard Is that such organization of the situation Is accom- 
panied by expectations for the participants. As a result, the social 
group may, indeed typically does, hold a general norm for appropriate 
levels of achievement, punishing the "rate buster" and rejecting the 
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laggard. Most teachers are aware of this phenomenon. What we all may 
be less aware of is that within each group hierarchy a set of different 
expectations for individual achievement may evolve. Further, £he role 
that an individual plays in a group is accompanied by different expecta- 
tions for achievement. Such expectations are in turn followed by varying 
achievement effort. And, interestingly enough, even the temporary assign- 
ment of a leadership role seems to be followed by increased achievement 
motivation (Zander & Forward, 1968). Thus, higher status persons seem 
to be encouraged to achieve, whereas lower status persQns are discouraged 
(Maehr, 1974a, 1974b, 1978). In sum, an individual f 8 peers have important 
effects on motivation as they convey achievement expectation^*^ Change the 
situation, the peers, or both, and the child's motivation wil 1 often 
change—and sometimes drastically so. 

A second type of expectation is that which is conveyed by significant 
others, such as teachers. Teacher expectations have been a special focus 
for the last several years (Maehr, 1978; Parsons, Heller & Kaczalla, 1980; 
Rosenthal & Jacobson, 1968; Rubovits & Maehr, 1975). The research on 
teacher expectation effects suggests rather clearly that the expectations 
that the teachers hold tend to relate to the quality of interaction that 
they initiate with students. It is likely that their expectations are 
not always conscious and on a number of occasions can be shown to be quite 
invalid. What is particularly disturbing is the evidence that their ex- 
pectations in some cases serve as self-fulfilling prophecies^ Weiner and 
Kukla (1970), for example, suggest that teachers fulfill suck expectations 
as they attribute student performance to ability, effort, task difficulty 
or luck. If the child succeeds and the teacher emphasizes how difficult 
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the task was, she or he receives an authoritative message about his or 
her level of competence in what he or she can do by trying, jpbviously, 
teachers are regularly in the business of evaluating level (^performance 
and are perhaps unwittingly teaching the child the causes of the per- 
formance level (e.g., ability, task difficulty, luck and effort). By 
failing to monitor the relationship between their own expectations and 
the ways they interact with different students, however, teachers may also 
unknowingly set low ceilings for performance from students who are capable 
of more. Perry (Note 3), for example, reports that teachers provide more 
probing types of feedback when they hold high expectations for the perform- 
ance of students. Interactions of this sort can obviously have a cumulative 
effect and penalize the student who fails to make an early good impression 
as a potential high achiever. 

All in all, the point is that any discussion of why a student does or 
does not invest his/her time, talent and energy in a particular situation 
must consider the expectations that exist for this student in that particu- 
lar situation. Roles, status and group membership are particularly impor- 
tant in initiating the expectations that will exist for the person in any 
given situation. 

Task dimensions . It is self-evident that the task itself may be a 
significant determinant of motivation in the situation. In regard to the 
task there are several sub-factors that need to be kept in mind. 

First, the task may have structural features which affect motivation. 
In common sense language: some tasks are simply in and by |hemselves 
more interesting than others. Why this is true is not altogether clear, 
but research on intrinsic motivation (cf., Deci, 1975) seems to suggest 
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that a task that possesses a certain optimum level of uncertainty and 
unpredictibility tends to be generally attractive. While soeial exper- 
* iences can reduce the search for novelty, new information aifl challenge, 
i it appears that, from the start, there is a built-in attraction to these 
features in tasks. 

Second, a given task may have specific meaning in a given socio- 
cultural context. Is it an acceptable area in which to perform? One's 
social or cultural group may define it as desirable, repulsive or irrele- 
vant. In this regard, Barkow (1975) points out that the prestige ranking 
of a task within a particular cultural group may by itself best explain 
the motivation exhibited by members of that group. Further, it has re- 
peatedly been pointed out (cf . , Maehr , 1974a; Raynor, 1974, 1982) that 
tasks may be viewed as more or less instrumental to valued ends, success 
in the performance of them may to varying degree confirm one's identity 
or enhance one's view of oneself. 

Third, success and failure in performance of the task is a critical 
facet of the achievement situation and an important determiner of motiva- 
tion. A child who does well in science but poorly in math, is likely to 
be turned on to the former and turned off to the latter. Sears (Note 4) 
has given performance a prominent role in what she calls the "academic 
syndrome. 0 In her model, high performing children express positive atti- 
tudes toward academics, see themselves as doing well and are perceived 
by others as doing well, which in turn leads to more task-priented work 
and further achievement. A pivotal component in this scheme of things 
is that the child must experience his or her performance positively, or 
as a success. That is, it is the subjective definition of success that 
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counts (cf., Duda, 1980, 1981; Ewlng, 1981; Frieze, 1980; Frieze et al . , 
1979). This subjective definition of success is in turn a function of 
the goals that the individual holds in the situation. One experiences 
success as one reaches a goal set and valued by him or her. This, of 
course, suggests that success and failure are inevitably tied in with the 
value dimensions outlined previously. 

In reviewing task-related factors that determine motivation it is 
natural to move quickly from physical and structural features to the 
social psychological conditions which surround task performance. In this 
regard, performance appraisal looms as a potentially critical factor. 
Going beyond the mere communication of success and failure, it appears 
that the wa£ performance appraisal is carried out may have far-reaching 
ano unintended consequences. Thus, for example, a growing number of 
studies (Fyans et al., 1981; Hill, 1980; Maehr, 1976; Maehr & Stallings, 
1972; Salili et al ♦ , 1976) has indicated that placing stress on tests 
and on the teacher's evaluation of performance can have essentially nega- 
tive effects. While an emphasis on such external evaluation may momen- 
tarily enhance the performance of some students, it also has negative 
effects on continuing motivation (Maehr, 1976). That is, students are 
less likely to continue working on the tasks on their own, seeking new 
challenges and new opportunities in this regard. In other words, they 
may perform for the evaluator or when the implied reward/punishment of 
the evaluation is present. Remove this, however, and their qptivation 
decidedly wanes. Apparently, the evaluation conditions tendjto affect 
the individuals definition of the goals implicit in the task (cf. Maehr, 
in press-a, in press-b). Specifically, external evaluation tends to 
rule out the establishment of more intrinsic, task-related, goals. 
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Therewith, students are likely to be responsive only when extrinsic rewards 
are a prominent feature of the situation. Assuming that a maj^r goal of 
instruction is to foster a continuing and independent interest^in the 
subject matter, it is clearly desirable to foster a task-goal orientation. 
Reducing the emphasis on external evaluation tends to serve this purpose. 
Moreover, an emphasis on external evaluation may also foster a kind of 
competitive atmosphere which may ultimately prove counterproductive for 
most students (Ames, 1978, 1981; Ames, Ames & Felker, 1977; Hill, 1980). 

Similar to and perhaps implicit in the issue of evaluation and per- 
formance appraisal are matters of the degree of freedom and choice that 
can be allowed in the performance of an instructional task. A number of 
recent studies have taken up this issue and the results are instructive. 
A study conducted by Wang and Stiles (1976; cf. also, Wang, 1981) is, first 
of all, of interst. They conducted an investigation in which the effects 
of student selection and teacher selection of school work schedules were 
compared. Results indicated that students were more likely to complete 
assignments in the former than in the latter condition. In many ways the 
most dramatic case of experimenting with the effects of freedom on learning 
is presented by deCharras (1972, 1976). Motivation of the inner city sub- 
jects was enhanced as they participated in educational planning and 
decisions— and as they could exercise some reasonable degree of choice 
over what they could do in the classroom. 

In more general terms, it was "open education" that ideally presented 
the opportunites for optimum choice, freedom and independence Jin learning. 
And interestingly, in spite of all the negative things that have been said 
about "open education" there is evidence that it may not be all that bad 
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after all. Thus, Horowitz's (1979) extensive review indicates basically 
two things of importance in this regard. (1) While "open education" has 
not been shown to be superior in terms of standard measures of fclassrooo 
achievement, neither has it been shown to be inferior. (2) "Open educa- 
tion" does seem to emerge as superior in the creation of affective out- 
comes which might logically be expected to have an enduring influence on 
achievement patterns that reach beyond the classroom experience or the 

school as such. . 

A recent and extensive study (Pascarella, Walberg, Junker & Haertel , 
1981) discloses the Importance of freedom in learning, particularly In the 
area of science. This Investigation made a special, point of examining 
the classroom environment correlates of continuing motivation In science, 
using data gathered in the National Assessment of Educational Progress. 
While teacher control was found to be positively associated with science 
achievement for both early and later adolescent boys and girls, it was 
negatively associated with the measure of continuing motivation in science. 
Apparently, educational conditions which emphasize -control of student 
behavior in the classroom may attain des_irable effects of an immediate 
and short-terra nature. Simultaneously, however, they may discourage 
continuing motivation. 

It should be clear, then, that there are a variety of factors im- 
plicit in the way an Instructional task is designed and presented that will 
" likely affect motivation. Certainly, the above outline" of suc> factors is 
more illustrative than exhaustive, but it should serve to underline the 
essential importance of what goes on in the classroom. The complementary 
factors of social expectations and task design account for a considerable 
share of the variance in motivation and achievement across classrooms. 
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The Soclocul tural Context 

Aside from "personality" and the classroom situation, th#jre is the 
possibility that the wider sociocui tural context may also piaf.a role 
in affecting motivational patterns. In reviewing the role df personality 
in determining achievement it was inevitable that we would touch on the 
possibility that societies and cultures may vary in the degree to which 
they foster the development of achieving orientations in children. Littl 
direct evidence that this was the case is cited, but this question doubt- 
less is implicit in much that was said earlier. In considering the class 
room situation, it is impossible to ignore extant societal and cultural 
differences. Thus, expectancies, norms and roles were said to form an 
important part of the classroom situation. To some extent these^ expectan 
cies are sui generis , arising in particular classrooms as a function of 
what goes on in those classrooms, more or less irrespective of the wider 
culture. But in at least two ways the wider world regularly intrudes 
into the classroom situation. Children and teachers inevitably partici- 
pate in ar wider social and cultural worJd even as they behave in the 
smaller world of the classroom. While classrooms may necessarily have 
a somewhat similar structure regardless of society and culture, they may 
play slightly different roles and may be able, to exploit different possi- 
bilities within a given setting. It is important, therefore, to consider 
some of the ways in which the wider sociocui tural context may impinge on 
what goes on in the school. Is there, for example, something .about 
Japanese society and-culture of the moment that is likely to g£ espe- 
cially effective in facilitating achievement? Has the U.S. perhaps lost 
something of the achievement ethic in recent years and therewith is 
experiencing a loss of care and concern for performing well in school? 
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Meaning and achievement . One cannot answer such questions easily, 
of course. What we can do is examine whatever evidence is available, 
evaluate it and derive whatever conclusions seem plausible. While there 
are many facets to such broad— yet highly important— questions , for con- 
venience sake, I will only consider two. The first concerns ideology: 
What does achievement mean in a society? What do people believe about 
it? How do they value it? 

It was the German sociologist, Max Weber (1930), who foisted the con- 
cept on modern social science that societies might wax and wane as they 
were guided by an achievement ethic of some kind. As noted earlier, this 
basic theory was elaborated on in a special way by David McClelland (1961). 
As a psychologist, McClelland focused particularly on how children may be 
reared so as to acquire not only achievement values but also, fears and 
hopes which could assure an orientation toward achievement. Earlier, our 
discussion focused particularly on how sociocul tural background, particu- 
larly what happened in the family, might influence children's enduring 
motivational patterns. Now the question is much broader: Does the society 
as a whole tend to foster values, beliefs, and goals which are likely to 
encourage the pursuit of excellence? Do some societies tend to do .his 
more than others? 

t 

There are at least two lines of research thac can be considered in 
this regard. A first line of research has been at least indirectly refer- 
" red to in other papers presented to the National Commission on Excellence 
in Education. Basically, this evidence is derived from the extensive study 
of schools and achievement conducted by the International Education Asso- 
ciation (IEA). Several of the questions seem to get at motivational issues, 
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at least indirectly. Thus, Hoi singer (Note 5) reports the results of 
student responses to several items which might be assumed to reflect raoti- 
vation. Examples of 3uch items are: 

Is it important to you to do well in school? 

I want as much education as I can get. 

Do you worry about doing well in class? 

Generally, U.S. students do not, in any sense, seem to be less moti- 
vated toward school achievement than other students. Indeed, from these 
data, limited as they are, one might argue that U.S. students seem to be 
highly motivated toward school achievement. It is troublesome, however, 
that the method of assessing motivation was no£ derived from or *xly 
integrated with motivational theory. At best, the motivational items 
are superficial in nature and limited in scope. Equally, if not more 
important, is the fact that they relate to previous generations of 
students. It is understandable that large cross-national surveys take 
time to conduct and are, therefore, outdated when they are published. 
In some cases, this may pose few problems. However, if one is spe- 
cifically concerned with current problems and a possiblity of a current 
shift in achievement values, these data may be less than totally con- 
vincing. They cannot and truly do not answer the question of whether 
the kind of deterioration in achievement we think we see is a function 
of a shift in cultural values. At a more specific level, they do not 
reflect whether motivation toward school or schooling parallets a 
presumed loss in demonstrated achievement . t 

Along a similar line, the author and his colleagues (Fyans et al . , 
in press) have recently concluded an intensive study of the meaning of 
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success, failure, and achiveraent in 33 different cultural groups. While 

the specific focus was not on school achievement per se v \e mining of 

Education and its relevance to life goals were directly considered. This 
i 

-study was likewise based on a coraprehens ivs cross-nat ional study conducted 
over a period of time, beginning already in the 1950's and continuing in 
the present. Specifically, it was based on the extensive work of Charles 
Osgood and his colleagues (Osgood, Suci, & Tannenbaum, 1957; Osgood, Miron, 
& May, 1975). 

For a number of years now, Osgood and his colleagues have been syste- 
matically assessing meaning systems across i variety of cultural and lin- 
guistic groups. The meaning of over 600 concepts across over 30 cultural/ 
linguistic groups has been summarized in an Atlas of Subjective Meaning . 
From a number of perspectives, these data present a veritable storehouse 
of archival data on cultural variation in semantic meaning. Focusing 
narrowly on the specific interests of this paper, the Atlas contains data 
on the cross-cultural meaning of sujcce^s, failure, and a number of other 
achievement-related concepts. Table 2 contains a listing of cultural/ 
linguistic groups involved in the study and Table 3 contains a listing of 
the specific concepts employed by Fyans et al . in their analysis of the 
meaning of achievement across these groups. 

Insert Tables 2 and 3 about here 



The Fyans et al . study asks two basic and complementary questions 
in relation to the data. A first question relates to possible similar! 
ties in the meaning of achievement across the 30 cultural groups. In 
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reference to the first question, a cross-culturally generalizable factor 
associated with achievement was uncovered. In other words, inhere was wide 
and general recognition of a particular form of achievement The com- 
ponents of this factor are presented in Table A below. Briefly summarized, 
this factor tends to emphasize work, knowledge, and freedom. It plays 
down family, tradition and interpersonal concerns. Further, it may be 
noted that the f ictor stresses freedom and possibly also initiative and 
effort. In all, there appears to be something like an achievement ethic 
which is universally recognized as an identifiable behavioral category. 
School and work are important components of that ethic, as is the percep- 
tion of an open system where initiative leads to success. Those who 
participate in this achievement ethic believe in themselves as an avenue 
to success and theyappear to be distancing themselves from traditional 
ways as well as from the family and interpersonal ties. 



Insert Table 4 about here 
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Having first covered such a cross-cultural factor, Fyans et al . (in 
press) took the next step and asked: "How do societies found to be high 
and low in this factor appear to differ in their conceptions of work and 
achievement?" Examples of cultural/linguistic groups which scored low on 
this factor were: Mysore-India, Romania, Poland, Black English, and Sweden. 
Examples of groups which scored high on this factor were: Xhe U.S., (pre- 
revolutioniry) Iran, Afghanistan! Pashtung, and West Germany. Groups which 
scored high on this cross-cultural factor seem to view success in terms of 
demonstrating independent competence. Those who scored low seem to hold 
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different goals, including particularly goals associated withretaining 
social ties and enhancing interpersonal relationships. Following McClelland 
(1961, 'Wl , 1978), one might lahel them in terms of dominating achievement 
or affiliative needs. For the present purposes, what is particularly in- 
teresting is that the United States is found in what here is seen as the 
highly achievement oriented group. This complements the sketchy evidence 
in the IEA report that achievement was alive and well in the U.S., several 

years ago at least. 

Belief systems integral to a society are appropriately thought of as 
determiners of achievement patterns. Yet, it does not seem that the 
United States is missing something in this regard—unless a drastically 
significant change in beliefs, ideology and values has occurred within 
the last couple of years. The available evidence, while at least ten 
years old, seems to suggest that the U.S. is very definitely an achieve- 
ment-oriented society, valuing education, science and technology as a 
means of reaching societal and personal goals. All in all, then, if one 
is looking for a loss in the "achievement ethic" or for that matter the 
••work ethic" (cf. for example, Yankelovlch, 1982) as a possible cau„e of 
lower school achievement, their search may well be in vain. 

Social organization and structure . Besides ideology, there are 
perhaps structural features of the society which may serve to facilitate 
achieving orientations. Among these, the procedures and processes that 
must be followed in moving up the socioeconomic ladder may be, thought of 
as especially important (cf., Duncan, Featherman, & Duncan, 1|72; Levine, 
1966; Ogbu, 1977). On a speculative baSi-s,^one might wonder about the 
trends in our society aftd how these might affefct achievement patterns. 
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There is no longer a frontier and ^ccsraphical mobility in the servite 
of finding ever-widening opportunities :nay also have diminished^ Possibly 
this will have its effects on our society as a whole as well as^on our 
yiew of education in particular. As yet, we Simply do not know. Simi- 
larly, it is obvious that we are increasingly becoming a society of older 
persons. It is reasonably predictable therewith that governmental funding 
is likely to be directed more and more toward serving older persons. The 
full effects of this too are unknown, though it is hard^to believe that they 
will be positive as far as educational achievement is concerned. Maehr and 
Kleiber (1980) have recently speculated on the effects of achieving orienta- 
tions on younger persons in an aging society. In this regard, they suggest 
that quick movement up occupational and career ladders may be much more 
difficult for those who are now beginning their careers than it was in the 
past. Again, the motivational ef fee tt=roF x this can not be satisfactorily 
determined but they are not likely to be positive. 

Perhaps one of the more fascinating recent occurrences in our society 
is decrease in birth rate and size of family. The so-called "graying of 
America" is of course not only a product of longevity but also of birth 
rate. In this regard, recent research on family size and achievement is 
intriguing. Researchers such as Zajonc (1976; Markus & Zojonc, 1977; 
Zajonc & Bargh, 1980; Zajonc & Markus, 1975; see also, Felson & Land, 1978) 
have for a number of years now maintained that decreasing SAT scores were 
.a function of birth rate. When the birth rate was large and increasing 
achievement patterns tended to decrease. Most recently, as bicth rate has 
decreased, the signs of increase in achievement scores can be noted. The 
precise mechanisms which connect demography and school achievement are net 
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readily specifiable. Yet, we might imagine that increased birth rate was 
accompanied by a situation in which individual children were short-changed 
educationally. They were part of larger families and were crowded into 
.classrooms that were in many cases ill-prepared to handle them. The time 
devoted to instructing any given individual child is likely to be a nega- 
tive function of the number of children there are to instruct. It is 
possible, then, that the decrease in the birth rate could be followed by 
a commensurate increase in achievement in the schools. 

While demographic shifts may ultimately occasion changes in school 
achievement, such changes will occur only as these shifts, in fact, lead 
to greater emphasis on school achievement. There is no necessary reason 
to assume that the fewer children will automatically command proportion- 
ately greater attention. Indeed, there is evidence that aB a society we 
are currently less concerned with the schooling of our children than are 
other highly developed societies. There is evidence, for example, that 
education forms a more important part of the life of a Japanese child 
than the U.S. child. Thus, the typical Japanese child spends more time 
in school and on school-related tasks than the typical U.S. child (Easley, 
Note 1). This is possibly also true in other countries such as Russia 
(cf. for example, Davis, Romberg, Rachlin, & Kantowski, 1979; Keitel, 
1982). The research on achievement certainly indicates rather clearly 
a correlation between time spent attending to a task and achieving 
~* (Rosenshine & Berliner, 1978). There may, of course, be an optimal 
time and mere enforced exposure to materials is not desirable ^(cf. , 
Maehr & Willig, 1982). However, there is reason to believe that 
benefit could be derived by lengthening the school day. the school year 
and by encouraging extra-school academically related activities (e.g., 
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homework, computer clubs, science clubs, nature hikes, etc.). One might 

therewith wonder about the wisdom of a three-month summer vacatien — an 

Appropriate enough policy for a rural society in which children^play a 
i 

Significant role in the economy — but appropriate in an industrial society 
where children find little place in the economic scheme of things? Rather 
than feeding large amounts of money into competency based testing schemes, 
new curriculum materials, or what have you, it may be valuable^to consider 

directing whatever resources are ayjiHabi^ to the development oy mechanism* 

f 

which essentially lengthen the t^rae of exposu^e^ t^edu^ 




What Causes Motivation^ An Interpretive 
The literature review preserved in the previous section of^this paper 

\ 

should at least provide an overvie^^jthe y^iriety of factors that may 
affect motivation and achievement in school and beyond. While this review 
may reflect the variety and richness of the data, it may also present a 
less than coherent picture of motivation and achievement. To counteract 
that possibility it may prove helpful to provide an interpretive summary 
of what we may have learned from all this research. We do so in terms 
of a theoretical framework outlined by the author elsewhere (cf., Maehr, 
in press-a, in press-b; Maehr & Brasksmp, Note 6; cf. also, Klinger, 1977) 
The review of the literature has indicated the following: 

1) Cercain situations tend to affect motivation; variation in classroom 

conditions has its effects. 

2) Certain individuals are more or less likely to exhibit motivation 

to achieve, regardless of situations. | 

3) Broad social and cultural factors define achievement possiblities 

and orieat'ar ions. 
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One might add to this list what should have been implied throughout , 
namely that these factors interact with each other. For example, indivi- 
duals who hold certain motivational orientations are likely to* respond 
better to one rather than another situation (cf . , e.g., Atkinson & Feather, 
1966; Atkinson & Raynor, 1974; Hunt, 1971; Miller, 1981). 

Keeping these factors in mind, one may view the various possible 
causes of motivation and personal investment as revolving around three 
basic perspectives that the student may hold: action possibilities, sense 
of self, and goals. Figure 2 suggests the overall scheme envisioned. 
However, a word or two about each of these and the conditions that affect 
thera is necessary. 



Insert Figure 2 about here 



Action Possibilities 

The term "action possibilities" refers to the behavioral alternatives 

or options that a person perce./es to be available to him or her in any 

given situation. One will act in terras of what is perceived as possible. 
It is not likely that computer programming skills will evolve where there 

are no computers or any opportunity to use them. But besides what is 
perceived to be available in one's world, there is a parallel perception 

of what is appropriate to do in terms of social and cultural norms that 
exist for the individual. Playing with computers is not truly a realis- 
tic option for many students in the U.S.— even though they h|ve seen one 
and even though they know a bit about its properties. Playing with com- 
puters may simply not be the thing to do. That is, it is not behavior 
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that is encouraged and rewarded by one's reference groups. It is some- 
thing done by others, in other groups and contexts and is, therefore, 
alien to one's identity. In order to entice such a person infp becoming 
interested in the raicr< chip world one would have to provide more than 
simple instruction in the existence of microprocessors. Inspite of exten- 
sive information about computers, their uses, careers in computer science 
etc., the student may still develop no interest—particularly if computers 
are not really an inherent part of his cultural world. It is of interest 
in this regard that computer clubs and camps are largely populated by boys 
(cf., Lepper, Note 7). One might surmise also that minority group members 
are underrepresented among groups revolving around the use of computers 
except perhar^ in the case of the increasingly popular computer games. 

This all may be fairly obvious, yet. it is well to recognize that 
it is an absolutely critical facet of the motivational process. When 
wondering why a person does or does not do something, one has to consider 
first whether that something is in fact a part of his or her world. 
Opportunity is the sine qua non . In some ways, this is most clearly 
evident in the case of those who become elite performers. In this regard, 
the research of Bloom (1982a; 1982b) provides a very interesting example. 
As noted earlier, Bloom and his colieagures have been studying world class 
performers in five areas: (1) athletics [tennis players, swimmers], 
(2) musicians [pianists], (3) mathematicians, (4) artists [sculptors], and 
(5) neuroscientlsts. One of the many interesting findings of this most 
fascinating study relates to the point presently at issue. ^ These per- 
formers, in an important sense, were horn into the "right families." The 
families valued the particular activity involved. They promoted and re- 
warded it. They made it not only a viable, but a salient option. They 
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also knew how to facilitate achievement in this activity. Not that this 
alone was sufficient, since not all children in a particular family would 
eventually develop their talent to the same degree as the oSe who actually 
became the elite performer; yet, the opportunity had to be there. 

All in all, one cannot really say much that is definitive about 
choice and direction in behavior unless one knows something about the pos- 
sibilities from which such choices are made. Choosing to go to college, 
may be a real choice among alternatives—and this represents motivation 
for one. For another, it may represent no choice at all and be of ques- 
tionable value as an indicator of motivation. 
Sense of Self 

Given certain action possibilities, what determines the precise course 
the person will take? As indicated earlier, recent research on motivation 
and achievement has moved away from a notion that a general motive or moti- 
vational orientation is at the source of achievement behavior. In particu- 
lar, the emphasis is not on internalized needs, drives or minimally con- 
scious processes. Rather, the emphasis is increasingly being placed on 
judgments that the individual makes about him or herself in relationship 
to the perceived situation. Whether or not a student will exhibit the 
choices, persistence etc. that lead us to say that s/he is "really moti- 
vated" is significantly associated with certain perception s of self in 
relationship to the situation. Sorting through the literature, it is 
possible to designate four components of self-hood that figure prominently 
in motivation: (1) self-identity, (2) perceived autonomy jand responsi- 
bility for the self, (3) sense of direction and (4) sense of competence. 
A brief word about each of these and their roles in determining achievement 
may be helpful . 
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1) Identity . By identity is meant that the individual perceives him- 

or herself to be associated with certain groups and holds selected others 

*to be significant. Self-evident ly, the effects of social expectations 
i 

"discussed earlier are significantly dependent on whether or not the indi- 
vidual recognizes the expectations as appropriate to himself or herself. 
Moreover, self-identity affects knowledge about and acceptance of certain 
purposes and goals. But self-identity not only serves to define what is 
worth striving for, it also defines how striving should occur. The point 
is that socially normative expectations derive from one's identity, they 
are a direct function of one's definition of self as a member of a particu- 
lar social or cultural group. 

2) Autonomy/Responsibil ity . The second facet of self-hood deals with 
the perceived origin of an act. Does the individual initiate it? Is it 
prompted by other persons, things or events? Does the individual see him 
or herself as an origin or as a pawn in a particular course of action? As 
a general rule, the perception that one truly plays a causal role in the 
outcome of an event is a perception that is followed by increased effort. 
In some ways of greater importance is that this perception is associated 
with what is judged to be "intrinsic motivation" or independent effort. 

It ensues quite apart from so-called extrinsic rewards. Indeed, extrin- 
sic rewards appear to militate against the perception that one is an ini- 
tiator and therefore the use of extrinsic rewards often subvert intrinsic 
^interests and independent motivation (cf., e.g, Lepper & Greene^ 1978). 

3) Sense of direction . Sense of direction is a facet of saelf-hood 
which is typically implicit in comparisons of persons who vary in motiva- 
tion to achieve. As defined by liaehr and Braskarap (Note 6), it refers 
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vecy specifically to the tendency to set goals and organize one's behavior 
accordingly. In an important sense, the person has a sense Jjiat she is 
becoming something ra.her than just being something (cf., Alport, 1955). 
As such, the category encompasses such critical components of achievement ^ 
over the long terra as ability to delay gratification (cf., Mischel , 1974). 

4) Sense of competence . By sense of competence , I refer more specifi- 
cally to a subjective judgment a person might make about his or her ability 
to perform effectively. It is, simply put, the judgment that one can do 
something, or that one cannot. This judgment varies in degree and extent. 
Thus, it may be limited to one particular area or generalized broadly 
across a variety of performance domains. Some will view themselves as 
more, some as less, competent in regard to a specific domain— or in 
general. In any event, we are referring to a subjective judgment a 
person is likely to raake about his or her ability to succeed at a task 
if he or she tries. It is noteworthy that this component of self is 
probably the one most often associated with achievement motivation 
(cf.,' Kukla, 1978; Nicholls, in press; Roberts, in press-a, in press-b). 
Goal s 

How perceptions of self will affect motivation and achievement in a 
particular case depends on the goals that one person might hold. The 
term goal refers to the motivational focus of the activity: What does 
the person expect to get out of performing? What is the value of the 
activity? More concretely, how does a person define "success" and 
"failure" in the situation? .While one might imagine the existence of 
an infinite number of goals that might exist, four categories of goals 
seem to be of primary importance in influencing achievement patterns in 
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school (cf., Maehr, in press-a, in press-b): task, ego, social soli- 
darity, and extrinsic rewards. A brief word about'each of there goals 
.and their effects on classroom behavior is in order. 

The task goal category may be viewed as embracing two somewhat dif- 
ferent purposes in performance. First, there is the performance situation 
described by Csikszentmihaly i (1975; 1978), in which the individual is 
totally absorbed in a task and where social comparisons of performance are 
remote or are virtually non-existent. Second, there is the competence 
motivation situation initially described by White (1959, i960) and cur- 
rently the object of considerable research (cf., for example, Harter, 1980, 
1982; Harter & Connell, in press). In either case, however, the point is 
that the focus of the activity is the task. One is absorbed in performance 
and social concerns are minimally present. One performs the task to obtain 
what is inherently and intrinsically available in the task itself. Where 
performance leads, or whether others approve, is of minimal importance. 

E g 0 g o a i s refer to intentions which revolve around doing better than 
some socially defined standard, especially a standard inherent in the 
performance of others. Whereas, task-oriented goals are at most self- 
competitive, ego goals are explicitly socially competitive (cf., Maehr & 
Sjogren, 1971). Achieving the goal inevitably involves beating someone, 
doing better than another, winning, being the best. Not surprisingly, 
one's sense of competence becomes particularly important when ego goals 
are salient. 

Social solidarity goals are not always thought of, strictly speaking, 
as achievement goals. Yet, any serious consideration of achievement in 
the classroom can hardly ignore the fact that pleasing significant others 
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is apparently a critical factor in many instances. Thus, in interaction 
with a teacher, the student may wish to demonstrate that he or^he has 
jgood intentions, means well, tries hard, and in this sense is f-good boy 
lor girl. When one holds a social solidarity goal, faithfulness is more 
important than doing the task for its own sake; faithfulness is more im- 
portant than doing the task to show that one is better than someone else. 
Clearly, demonstrating good intentions is an acceptable means of gaining 
social approval, not only in various stations in life, but most specifi- 
cally in the classroom. It is that means of gaining social approval that 
is especially designated by the category, social solidarity. 

Extrinsic rewards refer to a class of goals that are often desig- 
nated or associated with earning money, a prize, ©*■ some other desideratum , 
not, strictly speaking, inherent in the performance of the task itself. 
Presumably, such rewards are, in fact, alien to the task in an important 
sense. More importantly, they are alien to the individual's personal 
reasons for performing the task. One might suggest that it is more 
appropriate to view these goals not as ends in themselves but rather as 
means to other ends. They are sub-goals, if you will, the attaining of 
which facilitates reaching other personal and more intrinsic goals. In 
any event, recent work on the social psychology of extrinsic/intrinsic 
motivation (Deci,' 1975, 1980; Harter, 1980; Lepper & Greene, 1978) has 
made it quite clear that any comprehensive understanding of achieve- 
! ment must consider the role that external rewards play in controlling 
achievement, not only in the world of work, but also in school . 

It is easy to surmise how the existence of these goals modifies be- 
havior. It is also evident that one's sense of self is integrally tied 
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to the goals which s/ne brings to a situation or the way s/he jnight 
respond to any goals implicit in the structure of the task, 1$us, there 
* are those who seem to be motivated when they can demonstrate tTjat they 
are better than others. And, there are those who "freeze" when they are 
in a competitive situation. Recently, Nicholls (1979) has argued per- 
suasively that classrooms should endeavor to create a task goal orienta- 
tion. Under these conditions, optimum classroom motivation is most 
likely to be created. 

Conditions Affecting Action Possibilities, Self-judgments, and Goals 

While certain action possibilities, sense of self and goals may be 
viewed as mediating factors most directly responsible for determining moti- 
vation and personal investment, the question is inevitable: What factors 
or events are antecedent to such perceptions? How does the individual come 
to view himself /herself and a specific situation in a way that he/she will 
invest his/her best efforts there? 

In broad outline, one may think of meaning and personal investment 
as having their source in the dual factors of situation and person and in 
a complex of person/situation interactions. Such designation is sufficient 
for certain purposes. In considering instructional contexts, the outline 
of factors presented in Figure 3 may have greater utility. Figure 3 out- 
lines four antecedent categories: task design , personal expei ien ce in- 
struction, and sociocul tural context . Additionally, it may be suggested 
- that underlying the effects of all other factors, are developmental/ 
maturational factors. In particular, it seems evident that cognitive 
development would play a major role in modifying the function of these 
factors. Suggested more directly by the figure is the proposition that 
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different external factors are likely to affect the various components 
of meaning differentially. Thus, previous learning and persot&l e xperience 
is likely to have a major impact on one*s sense of self, whereas instruc- 
tional programs and the broader soc 4 ^<*ul tural milieu of which the student 
is a part would be especially important in definirtg action possibil i t ies . 
For example, as the teacher stresses learniog for learning sake (cf ♦ , 
Nicholls, 1979), competition (cf., Ames, 1978, 1981 ; Ames , Ames , SFelker, 
1977; Hill, 1980), or interpersonal relationships the students are likely 
to hold quite different goals for performance in this situation. In the 
case where the teacher makes the learning experience a matter of winning 
or losing, there are of course important different effects in the case of 
persons who vary in their sense of competence. 

While one may surmise that external factors may be differentially 
important in this way, the fact of the matter is that it is difficult to 
separate cause and effect so simply. Motivation is complex and raulti- . / 
determined. It is regularly a product of a combination of factors, 
hopefully, that too is evident not only in Figure 2 but also in all that 
has been said throughout this paper. 

Toward Excellence in Schooling: Some Conclusions 
R elevant to the Present and Future State of U.S. Education 
The previous review and interpretation of the literature suggests 
what we now know about motivation and school achievement. It also sug- 
gests areas of concern relevant to the quality of education in the U.S. 
and, where possible, considers whether other societies present attractive 
alternatives. In this final section of the paper the purpose is to iden- 
tify certain valid conclusions that may be useful for those comtemplatitv 
policy changes designed to improve schooling in the U.S.. 
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First, It Is veil to re-state a point made at the outset: It should 
not be assumed thai public education in the U.S. has failed orjhat school 
-achievement has suffered irreversible decline. The evidence suggests a 

6 

rmore considered Ivdjment and hesitation in concluding that somehow the 
system has gone awry. Similarly, it cannot and should not be concluded 
that today's student has somehow lost the will to learn, to excel 1 and 
to achieve. Indeed, the limited .evidence that is available Indicates 
rather that, compared to other climes and times, the achievement ethic 
is alive and well in the U.S. However, this is not in any sense meant to 
suggest that improvement is impossible. It Is in no sense a time to be 
smug about the status of schooling in the U.S. Improvements can be made! 
Admittedly, motivation theory and research does not characteristically 
speak directly and unequivocally to issues, of policy. Yet, it does imply 
action that may be taken relevant to the development of effective educa- 
tional policy. Several possibilities come readily to the fore. 

1) if students are to direct themselves toward school achievement, 
school achievement must be seen as important. If s tudents are to be 
enticed Into Intellectual activities, such activities must be perceived 
as a livel y option in their lives . 

It Is possible that in stressing the needs of all children, we have 
not effectively communicated the value of academic excellence. In any 
event, certainly one way of symbolizing the importance of academic ex- 
~* cellence is to set aside resources for cultivating it. Another way is 
to put it on display. The underfunding of programs for so-called "gifted 
students" and the reduction of activities which stress outstanding intel- 
lectual and cultural achievements may be communicating an unintended 
message regarding the value of academic excellence. 
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2) A quick solution to communicating the value of excellence is 
often thought to be a program which stresses a "return to the frasics." 
: , This is by no means an all-purpose solution * 

One cannot reasonably argue against the importance of skill develop- 
ment. However, it may be fairly argued (cf., Maehr, in press a; Stake & 
Easley, Mote 8) that program emphases which focus on basic skills and 
competencies ail too readidly trancl*te into concerns with minimum 
standards rather than outstanding achievement and creative enterprise. 
Moreover, if such stress on the basics is accompanied by a stress on 
external evaluation and authoritarian instructional procedures, impor- 
tant principles of motivation will likely be violated. It is when the 
student participates fully in the teaching-learning process that the 
best results will be obtained. Insofar as procedures make the student 
a "pawn" in the instructional process, one reduces not only motivation 
but likely also creative and continuing achievement. 

3) Establishing standards through state and national examination 
procedures has a bright — and a dark — side . 

Certainly, the establishment of comprehensive examination procedures 
can serve to emphasize that achievement in school is truly valued. How- 
ever, such procedures are also problematic. They can make teachers and 
students captives of tests and standards of limited and questionable 
relevance. Not only could this limit creativity in the teaching- 
.learning process, it could also limit initiative and have generally nega- 
tive effects on motivation. Thus, it would indeed seem unwise^to push 
strongly at this point for any type of national examination program — 
even if it were possible to establish such. One cannot conclude that 
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societies which sponsor national examinations have thereby enhanced achieve- 
ment. The possible (I) positive experience of Japan should be^considered 
Un the light of numerous other societies where national examinations also 
"play a major role but where achievement patterns are probably not an 
acceptable model for us. More realistically, it is well to consider the 
uf iectivpness of the varied state-wide programs that have been inaugurated 
in recent years. I am personally very positively disposed towards the 
state-wide testing program inaugurated in Illinois, not only because of 
ray small role in this regard but also because this program seemingly 
manages to promote standards without reducing local initiative. 

4) Consideration should be Riven to increasing the time devoted to 
learning through structural changes in new programs . 

With the cutback in educational funding in recent years, there has 
been a decrease in formally sponsored school-related activities. Appar- 
ently students in countries such as Japan and Russia spend considerably 
more formally sponsored time in educational or quasi-educational activi- 
ties than do U.S. students. The U.S. school day is short, summer vacation 
is long, reflecting more the needs of a rural past than parenting and 
teaching concerns of the present. Perhaps educational opportunities are 
not as fully available and alive for students in the U.S. as we assume 
they are. In any event, it seems clear that time allotted for educational 
activities needs serious examinat ion . 

5) Throughout this review, one central motivational principle has 
been pervasive: othei things being equal, sense of participation en - 
h* s motivation . 

TVc more one is made to feel like a pawn, the less one will be moti- 
vated on a continuing basis. Certain performance appraisal procedures, 
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teaching styles, and management practices can all serve to create the 
pawn feeling that reduces the independent striving for excellence. 
Possibly, this principle can be generalized broadly across a variety of 
domains and persons which impinge on or participate in the educational 
process. Among these, I will single out three for comment. Comment 
too brief to be anything but provocative of further exploration, dis- 
cussion and study. 

a) Parental involvement . It is by no means unusual to mention 
parental involvement as a significant factor in enhancing school achieve- 
ment. There are many facets to this matter, of course. Here I wish 
merely to suggest the possibility that as participation may be motivating 
for children so may it also be for parents. Thus, one motivates the 
parent to play an important role in the teaching-learning p ocess as one 
arranges for situations which encourage parental participation and in- 
volvement. Once motivated, of course, a plan of «u ^ctive action must 

be made available. Perhaps coordinate home-school teaching through com- 
puters provides an option for some, Doubtless available parent-teaching 
programs need to be employed more fully and new ones developed. In any 
event, significant attention must be given to the parental role in the 
educational process. In this paper, the focus is on motivation. The 
immediate point relates to motivating parents to becooe involved; the 
suggestion is that parents, like children, are motivated to b s ome in- 
volved when they can indeed have an effect (cf . , Maehr, llartman, & Bartz, 
in press) . - 

b) Educational management styles . Educational management styles 
I « 

vary in the degree to which those who are most directly responsible for 
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Instruction are free to determine the process. As deCharras (1976) 
quickly learned in his attempt to enhance the motivation of school 
children, one has to start with the teachers. Teachers who feel like 
pawns are not motivated teachers and probably cannot motivate students 
either. As we examine and re-examine management styles which facilitate 
productivity in industry (cf., for example, Ouchi, 1981) we do well to 
apply our lessons to educational organizations. 

c) Choice of educational services . If choice and participation 
is as important as suggested throughout this paper, would we not do well 
to expand the choice opportunities for obtaining educational services? 
Again, there are many facets to this but consider one: the centrally 
controlled assignments of students to schools and to teachers. Effi- 
ciency, equity and a few other important factors demand some degree of 
this to be sure, but have we really pushed as far as we can to give parents 
and students a choice? Perhaps magnet school concepts need to be enhanced 
in nature and scope and expanded ir. use. 

This paper has not only presented a general review of motivational 
factors that are important in school achievement, it also suggests per- 
spectives for examining current practices and policies. Perhaps, even 
more important, it may have yielded an idea or two which could be worth 
testing in the educational marketplace. In any event, I conclude on a 
note of optimism. Considering the present state of U.S. schools there 
is potential for improvement amidst a situation which is by no means 
hopelessly impossible. Certainly, there is every reason to believe that 
the will to learn, to achieve, to excel I, is very much present among 
students, teachers and parents in the U.S. today. In short, there is 
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much to build on in enhancing the current state of affairs. Hopefully, 

some motivation principles that may be helpful in this regard ngy be set 

-forth in this paper in a manner that may prove useful to those vho must 
i 

"determine policy. 
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Table 1 

Basic Patterns Followed in the Study of Achievement Motivation 



1. PERSONALITY (SITUATION) "ACH ^VEMENT BEHAVIOR 



2. PERSONALITY "SITUATION "ACHIEVEMENT BEHAVIOR 



3. SITUATION (PERSONALITY) "ACHIEVEMENT BEHAVIOR 



OPTIONS 

4. SOCUCULTURAL CONTEXT ► VALUES, GOALS "ACHIEVEMENT BEHAVIOR 

DEFINITION OF SELF 



I X 
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Table 2 k 



General Indices a,:J l\o~JetCcr Key tor L'9 Language/Cul tuie CojnnuaiLics 





Location, 


bite oi 








Language 


Co 1 1 ec t ion 




fipo^TAoh i c 


AD 


* 

Afghanistan, Dari 


Kabul 


moo— r,ui op can y^i ramc j 


Vest Asian 


AZ 


lolled Stales, 


Illinois btato 


inuu** European v>**-riJ:cinic j 






Anarican English 








A? 


Afghanistan, Pashtu 


rvabul , Kandahar 


Indo-European (Iranic ) 


T J n r» A ci a o 

vv e s t Aojicii 


Li 


United States, 


Trenton, Chicago 


Indo-European (German ic) 


rsorcn iun^iAcaii 




Black English 








PF 


Belgium, Flenish 


Brussels 


Indo-European (Germanic) 


Vest European 


(3 


Calcutta (India), 


Calcutta 


In to-European (Germanic) 


DOUtn hSiull 




Bengali 








CS 


Cos La Rica, Spanish 


San Jose, Liberia, 


Indo-European (Jloniance) 






C. Quesada 


Indo-European (Indie) 




D,i 


Delhi (India) , Hi- Ji 


Delhi 


South Asian 


FF 


Finland, Finnish 


Helsinki 


r mno-Ugric 


North Luropean 


1R 


France, French 


Pdr Is, Strasbourg 


Indo-European (korcance) 


VJest European 


GC 


Cen^any (West ) , 


Kuiibter 


Indo -European (Germanic) 


Vest European 


g: 


Creecc, Greek 


Ant hens 


moo- t-UL opean ^iiceiv; 


neoi Lerroiitstiii 


hc 


Hong Kon^, Can tone.?.' 


llonj Koug 


S mo-Tiberan 


East Asian 


LI 


Hungary, Hagyar 


Budapest 


Fxnno-llgric 


Lentral European 


IF 


Iran, Farsi 


Teheran 


inao Luropean ^lianic j 


Unof* Act an 


IT 


Italy, Italian 


Padua 


mao— t-uropean vj\ omul, cej 




JP 


Japan , Japanese 


Tokyo 


Japanese 


East Asian 


\A 


1 .-banon , Arabic 


iVii ut 


Afro -Asia tic (Semitic) 


Xf -T fn»"»"nnA i in 

f ico i cerraneaii 










K\ 


Mysore (India), 


Mysore City, 


Dravidian 






Kannada 


Bangalore 






12\ 


Malaysia, 3ahasa 


Kelantan State 


Malayo-Polynesian 




MS 


Mexico, Spanish 


Mexico City 


Indo-European (Romance) 


North American 


KD 


Netherlands , Dutch 


Air^sterdam, 


Indo-European (Germanic) 








Haarlem 






VO 


Poland, Polish 


Warsaw 


Indo-European (Slavic) 


Lut) t uU l> u 1/ v u 1 1 


RR 


Romania 


Bucharest, Romanian 


Fact* Furnnp.Tl 


sw 


Sudden , Swedish 


Uppsala 


Indo-European (Germanic) 


T\!r»Y-rh FnT"r»nPrin 


TH 


Thialand, Thai 


Bangkok 


Kadai 


Southeast Asian 


TO 


Turkey, Turkish 


Istanbul 


Altaic 


neuirei r*.ucciu 








Vest Asian 


TZ 


Chiapas (Mexico) , 


San Cristobal lai> 


Mayan 


North American 




-Tzeltal 


Casas 






TC 


Yucatan (Mexico) , 


Ticul, Chablekal, 


Indo-European (Romance) 


North Ar^rican 




Spanish (Mayan) 


Kon Chi em 






YS 


Yugoslavia , Serbo- 


Belgrade 


Indo-European (Slavicjf) 


Mediterranean- 




Croatian 






East European 



-Adapted from Osgood et al. (1973). 
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Table 3 



Concepts Chosen to P.cflcct Acnievcrent Keanlnc* 



AcMr-.r-rn: Stvl'j 



r» CO-JO 



A c' oicc 
i\ PV 

Ace ■»- -Mg things r.s 

?Sey rrr 
Krcc will 



A , t r c rv~* ne .i 1 Be* < .t v l or : 

tor*/. 

Ill iterate 

Lor eerier 
devolution 
Plr.yirc c^rds 

!\ , jrtcrt»cr < : o»r'l s tylj» 
Cooperation 
IicvoLlon 
Re- poet 
Sy.V^tby 

1,0 vc 

rollover 

l.c.-Ocr 

A-r.rrr.f.ivc 

Competitive 

!h:ty 

:n<;epenJenc tnlV 

Servant. 

M-ctor 

C!«ar.pion 

Kero 



Au'oi^t ioi* 
rj.r-.ee trrvrl 

Present 

Tire 

C^rHy 

Co-Cc 

Tomorrow 

To ,, ;:>* 

Ycscirday 

Relatives 

llD'ter 

Father 

Kuthcr 

£rot!.er 

Sisters 

A'Jlonobilc 

MlcUlc clns.n 

Laboratory 

D» Ac!\ Ic vencnt Siruntlon r 
School 

Examination 
Ploy 



Affc c live i 
Success 
Rev.tr il 
Failure 
Pinir.hrcnt 

Prlc 

Vcf * 

F.^c.isuro 

Fcnr 

Pain 

Sr.dncs5 

Ab*:tr.*.ct 



i'ovcr 

Process 

Development 

Kno^lcd^e 

Wealth 

gravity 

Freedom 

Kclip.ion 

Cod 

Sin 



Co-jroj: 0 
Need 

Detcrnlnnclo^ 

Crying 

VorV.cr 

Problem 

Poor people 

Ric!\ people 

Povn 

Up 

Kost people 
ConTlicc 
Vepc 
Servant 

Sex rol e 
~~M.ilc (gender) 
Vonn 

>;nscul<nity 

Clrl 

Hen 

Coy 

Fcnalc (sender) 
J'cinltii'nity 



I* 
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Table A ^ 



Cross-Cultural Factor of Achievement 



Progress 



{> 2 = . 7633 



Concepts Ve ctor Loading 

Knowledge -92 



.86 



Father 
Worker 

Success .8? 
Masculinity - 80 



Work 
Powe r 
Courage 
Cooperat ion 
Freedom »70 



.75 
.75 
.73 
.73 




Indicated by choice, 
persistence , etc . 




Figure i 



